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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 

The past gains of the American working men and 
women are in jeopardy. Their future progress is 
in doubt. This is a time to close ranks and pre- 
sent a united front against labor's enemies. This 
is a time, more than any other, for unity in the 
American labor movement. 

There are two mighty federations working for 
the same objectives, representing the same kind of 
working people, fighting the same enemies, har- 
assed by the same problems, and dedicated to the 
same ideals. 

The millions of unorganized workers are a per- 
petual challenge to the trade unions of this coun- 
try. While they remain outside the fold of the 
labor movement, the unions have no moral right 
to dissipate their strength and energy on internal 
conflict. 

I am not trying to place any blame in this situa- 
tion. I am not implying that any one federation 
is any more at fault than the other. The issues at 
stake are larger than any organization or any indi- 
vidual, and larger than any man’s personal 
ambition. 

The time has come for brother to line up with 
brother in this great struggle of the common man. 
The time has come to put past bitterness, petty 
jealousies, and personal animosities aside. The 
time has come to sanctify ourselves in the spirit of 
Philip Murray and William Green by joining ranks 
in one strong, clean, honest, responsible free 
American trade-union movement. 

With such a movement, we can carry on the 
fight to protect the gains of the last 20 years and 
to go further. With such a movement, we can 
continue to work for a better life for all the 
American people. 
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projects. 
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A comprehensive revision of its Consumers’ 
Price Index is nearing completion, the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
announced. The revised index is scheduled for 
release early in 1953, beginning with indexes for 
January 1953. 

Both the “old series” and the adjusted indexes 
now being published will be discontinued with the 
publication of the December 1952 figures about 
the middle of January. The percentage change in 
consumers’ prices from December 1952 to January 
1953. computed on the basis of the revised plan 
for the index, will be applied to the adjusted index 
for December 1952 to form a continuous series, 
from 1913 forward. The indexes previously pub- 
lished will not be changed. 

New Improvements 

The Consumers’ Price Index hereafter will be 
shown on the base period 1947-49=100. The 
revised index will incorporate many improvements, 
including the following: 


i. The modernization of the “market basket” of 


goods and services priced for the index. The selec- 
tion of the items to be included in the index and 
their relative importance have been based on the 
results of the Survey of Consumer Expenditures, 
conducted by the Bureau in 91 cities covering the 
year 1950, adjusted to reflect current patterns of 
consumer buying. 

2. Additional items priced. The number of items 
priced for the index has been increased from about 
200 in the ‘old series’”’ index and about 225 in the 
“‘adjusted”’ index to approximately 300 items in 
the new index. About 90 food items will be priced, 
compared to 60 in the ‘‘adjusted’’ index and 51 in 
the ‘old series’ index. A considerable number of 
articles of clothing, housefurnishings, and miscel- 
laneous goods and services will be added. 

For the first time the index will include direct 
measures of the effect of price change on costs of 
home ownership and home maintenance, in addi- 


Revised Consumers’ Price Index To Be Released This Month 


tion to rents; the direct pricing of restaurant meals; 
and the pricing of used cars. 

3. The use of improved statistical techniques 
for the calculation of the index. 

4. The extension of the city coverage. The re- 
vised index will be based on prices and rents from 
46 cities, not 34 as previously. The list of cities in 
which prices will be collected for the new national 
index will be representative of all urban places, 
ranging in size from New York City down to towns 
of 2,500 population. However, city indexes will be 
published only for 20 large cities. Price information 
from medium-sized and small cities will be included 
in the national averages, but will not be issued as 
separate city indexes. 

After these changes have been made, the index 
will be a more representative measure of the effect 
of current price changes on the cost of living in the 
cities of the United States. 

The revised index figures will look quite different 
from the present indexes, because they will be 
shown on a new base period of 1947-49=100, 
rather than a base period of 1935-39=100, as at 
present. This postwar base period is being adopted 
by Federal agencies for their economic index num- 
bers, on the recommendation of the Office of Sta- 
tistical Standards of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The shift of the Consumers’ Price Index to the 
1947-49 base and the discontinuance of some of 
the city indexes currently being published may 
create certain problems, particularly for those users 
of the index who have incorporated the earlier 
series into wage or other contracts. 

In response to many inquiries, the Bureau has 
prepared a general statement, which is available 
upon request, outlining some of the most common 
arithmetic procedures for transition to the new 
base period or from a discontinued index to one 
which will continue into the future. Policy prob- 
lems and collective bargaining problems must nec- 
essarily be resolved by the users themselves. 





Legislatures of 44 States Scheduled To Convene in 1953 


The legislatures of 44 States are scheduled to 
meet in regular session in 1953, as shown in the 
table below: 


State Date of convening Length of session 
Alabama May 5 36 days. 
Arizona ! Jan. 12 60 days. 
Arkansas _.do Do. 
California Jan. 5 120 days. 
Colorado Jan. 7 No limit 
Connecticut eo ee To June 3. 
Delaware ! Jan. 6 60 days. 
Florida Apr. 7 Do. 
Georgia Jan. 12. 70 days. 
Idaho ! Jan. 5 60 days. 
Illinois Jan. 7. No limit. 
Indiana Jan. 8 _ 61 days. 
Iowa Jan. 12 No limit. 
Kansas ! Jan. 13 60 days. 
Maine Jan. 7 No limit 
Maryland do 90 days 
Massachusetts do No limit 
Michigan Jan. 14 . Do 
Minnesota Jan. 6___- 90 days 
Missouri Jan. 7 7 To May 31. 
Montana Jan. 5 60 days. 
Nebraska Jan. 6 No limit 
Nevada Jan. 19 60 days. 
New Hampshire Jan. 7 No limit. 
New Jersey Jan. 13 aes Do. 
New Mexico do F 60 days. 
New York Jan. 7 No limit. 
North Carolina ! do 90 days. 
North Dakota Jan. 6 60 days. 
Ohio Jan. 5 No limit. 
Oklahoma ! Jan. 6 75 days, 
Oregon ! ; Jan. 12_- 50 days. 
Pennsylvania Jan. 6 No limit. 
Rhode Island ! do 60 days. 
South Carolina ! Jan. 13 10 davs. 
South Dakota Jan. 6 60 days 
Tennessee !. Jan. 5 ; 75 days 
Texas ° Jan. 13 120 days. 
Utah Jan. 12 60 davs. 
Vermont oo?) No limit. 
Washington __ Jan. 12 60 days. 
West Virginia ? Jan. 14 Do. 
Wisconsin do No limit. 
Wyoming Jan. 15 10 days. 


1 Pay limited to days indicated, otherwise unlimited. 
May be extended by a two-thirds vote. 
3 Pay reduced after days indicated, otherwise unlimited, 


The legislatures of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico will also meet in 1953. The other 4 States 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia 
meet in regular session in the even years only. 

Ten of the States which meet in odd vears also 





meet in even years—Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhode Island, and South Carolina. 
There are, however, some restrictions on the sub- 
jects that may be considered in the even vears in 
California, Colorado, and Maryland. 

All States provide for calling special sessions 
when necessary. Most of the States permit the 
consideration of any subject in special sessions, 
but in practice they generally consider only sub- 
jects specified in the Governor's call 


ILO Seeks To Reduce 
High Toll of Dust Hazards 


In 1951, 1,458 miners died from silicosis (dust 
disease) compared with 787 deaths due to mine 
accidents in the Federal Republic of Germany 
alone. 

These are part of some sample figures gathered 
by the International Labor Organization to illus- 
trate the high toll of dust-induced diseases in 
mining, tunneling, and quarrying. 

Also in the Republic of Germany, the ILO re- 
ports, 5,000 new cases of silicosis entitling the 
victims to social security benefits were registered 
in 1951. In Great Britain in the same vear, new 
cases of pneumoconiosis among miners exceeded 
3,500, about 1,400 of them in the South Wales 
coal fields. 

As part of its continuing effort to reduce this 
toll, the ILO invited 30 experts from 16 nations to 
meet in December in Geneva, Switzerland, to 
discuss what can be done about the problem. The 
experts concentrated on techniques of dust pre- 
vention and the best form of international cooper- 
ation to reduce dust-induced diseases. 

Three American experts attended the meeting: 
L. B. Berger of the U.S. Bureau of Mines; William 
J. German, formerly manager of mines for the 
Pocahontas Fuel Co., and now consultant to that 
company; and Paul Reed of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 
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George Mean 
President of AFL 

George Meany, son of a unionist and himself a 
member of the plumbers’ union since 1910, was 
elected president of the American Federation of 
Labor on November 25, succeeding William Green 
who died a few days before. 

Meany, 59, was President of the New York 
State Federation of Labor in 1939 when he was 
elected secre taryv-treasurer of the AFL. In the 5 
vears he served in that post more labor legislation 
was passed in New York than in all the previous 
history of the Empire State. 

He was a member of the National Defense Medi- 
ation Board and the Production Planning Board 
prior to the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 
Then he was named a member of the National War 
Labor Board, successor to the Defense Mediation 
Board, and of President Roosevelt's six-man AFL- 
ClO War Labor Cabinet. 

In 1949 Meany represented the AFL at the 
Geneva Conference of the International Labor 
Organization and then participated in the prelim- 
inary conference to establish a new world federa- 
tion of free trade unions. 

Turning his attention to Latin-America and the 
need for combating communism there, in 1943 
Meany initiated the publication in Spanish by the 
AFL of a Spanish-language newspaper. He is a 
vice-president of the Inter-American Regional 
Organization of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 

Married in 1919 to Eugenia A. MeMahon, 
Meany has three daughters, Regina Claire, 
Eileen, and Genevieve. Since coming to Washing- 
ton in 1939 Meany has resided with his family in 


Bethesda, Md. 
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ClO and AFL 
Start New Year 


Under New Leaders 





Walter Reuther 
President of ClO 

Walter Philip Reuther, who on December 4 
succeeded Philip Murray is president of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations is, according 
to one biographer, “as much at home before a 
congressional committee as on the picket line.”’ 

Reuther, president of the United Automobile, 
Aireraft and Agricultural Implement Workers, 
C10, and vice president of the parent group under 
Murray, was born in Wheeling, W. Va., on Sep- 
tember 1, 1907. 

Like Meany of the AFL, Reuther is the son of a 
unionist. His father, Valentine Reuther was, at 
23, president of the Ohio Valley Trades and 
Labor Assembly and for many vears was an in- 
ternational organizer of the United Brewery 
Workers. 

At the age of 19 Walter Reuther was fired by the 
Wheeling Steel Corp. for organizing the workers 
in protest against Sunday and holiday work. 
He went to Detroit where he worked for Briggs, 
General Motors, Coleman Tool & Die, and finally 
Ford, where he worked in the tool and die room 
for 6 years. He was discharged at the Ford plant 
in 1933 for labor union activity. In 1935, under 
his leadership, West Side Detroit UAW Local 174 
rose from a membership of 78 to 30,000 in 1 year. 
In 1936 he was elected to the International Execu- 
tive Board and in 1942 was advanced to vice presi- 
dent. He was active in the Detroit and Flint 
sit-down strikes. 

Active against Communist forces in the UAW, 
Reuther first was elected president of the UAW- 
CIO in 1946 and has served in that office since. 
Among many other posts, he is chairman of the 
CIO National Housing Committee. He is married, 
has two young daughters, and lives in Detroit. 






More job placements of domestic farm workers 
were made by the public employment service in 
1952 than in any previous year, according to pre- 
liminary figures of the Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Employment Security. 

State employment services, cooperating with the 
Farm Placement Service of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, made approximately 9,100,000 
placements of domestic workers on farms, accord- 
ing to the Bureau’s estimates. 

The record number of agricultural job place- 
ments were made in face of the severest shortage 
of farm workers in recent years. 

Despite a reduction of about 200,000 in the size 
of the farm labor force during the year, placements 
of domestic farm workers during the first 10 
months totaled 8,213,000—more than the compara- 
ble figure for any previous year. Farm placements 
of domestic workers during the month of October 
alone amounted to 1,729,000, an all-time record 
for the month. 

Although it was not possible to meet all the 
critical needs for seasonal farm workers from 
domestic sources, the number of foreign workers, 
including Mexican nationals, was held to a mini- 
mum. About 195,000 contract Mexican nationals 
were imported during the iirst 10 months. A small 
number of Canadians and British West Indians 
were employed in seasonal farm activities. 

Gains during the vear in employment of domes- 
tic workers to meet seasonal shortages resulted 
from plans made early in the year. Housewives, 
students, unemployed urban workers, and indus- 
trial workers on vacation were enlisted. Workers 
were moved daily and over the week ends from the 
cities and towns to the farms. Indians left their 
reservations in sizable numbers for seasonal farm 
jobs. Farm Placement representatives and inter- 
viewers from local employment offices went 
directly to the reservations for the first time to 
recruit Indians for off-reservation farm work. 


Underemployed farm workers were relocated. 
As an experiment, farmers on poor land in the 
Ozarks were persuaded to move to rich lands along 
the Missouri River. Missouri farmers cooperated 
by paying the cost of transporting Ozark farm 





Domestic Farm Job Placements Reach Peak During 1952 


hands and their families to the northern part of 
the State. 

During the first 10 months, 14,000 Puerto Rican 
farm workers were placed. 

New patterns of migratory worker movements 
were established in some Southern States in order 
to meet shortages in Florida. Some 3,300 Mississip- 
pians, for example, migrated to Florida during the 
peak of the citrus season at a time when they were 
unemployed in their home State. 

Improved housing and other facilities were 
encouraged. Considerable progress in the construe- 
tion of new housing for farm workers was reported 
during the year. Much, however, remains to be 
done in this field, the Bureau reports. 

New spaper, radie, and sound-truck publicity 
was widely used to recruit workers. Information 
stations located on the principal highways fur- 
nished guidance to workers seeking employment. 

The trend toward mechanization helped to some 
extent in reducing the demand for some types of 
so-called stoop labor, particularly in cotton, 
beets, and grains. The more extensive use of farm 
machines, however, raised the demand for workers 
skilled in operating and maintaining them. 

No serious crop losses are known to have resulted 
because of labor shortages, BES disclosed. 


Robert Creasey Resigns 
To Head Seafarers’ Fund 


Robert T. Creasey, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor since September 1950, resigned in December 
to practice law and head the welfare fund of the 
Seafarers’ International Union, Atlantic and Gulf 
Districts, AFL. 

Creasey, a Texan, has been associated with the 
trade-union movement since 1936. When appointed 
to the Labor Department, he was president of the 
Long Lines Division of the Communication 
Workers of America (CIO). During World War II 
he served as a labor representative on several War 
Labor Board panels. 

In addition to his work with the Seafarers’ 
union, Creasey will practice law, and will specialize 
in labor law and labor relations. 
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Tobin Awarded DSC 
For Work With NEPH Group 





Presenting the award; left to right: Admiral Mclintire, Secretary 
Tobin, and Earl H. Gammons, vice president of CBS and 
chairman of the executive committee of the President's 
Committee. 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin received 
the second Distinguished Service Certificate ever 
awarded an individual by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped in brief ceremonies December 8. 

Vice Adm. Ross T Melntire, Committee 
Chairman, praised Secretary Tobin for his backing 
of Committee programs, stating that the Secre- 
tarv’s public statements had been of great 
value and that the entire Department had ren- 
dered outstanding cooperation. 

Secretary Tobin accepted the certificate and 
promised to display it prominently in his home. 
“There is no program” he said, “in which 1 have 
had a greater feeling of satisfaction than in the 
work of attempting to improve the opportunity 
of employment for the handicapped. It is a pro- 
gram that evidences the great spirit that is to be 
found in the American people.” 

The Secretary said that in his travels many 
employers mentioned to him their success in 
employing the handicapped. “This wasn’t true a 
few vears ago, but it is now because a great 
educational job has been done,”’ he added. 
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Increased Productivity 
Studied by ILO Experts 


How to increase productivity in the world’s 
manufacturing industries was the subject of an 
intensive 10-day study last month at the Inter- 
national Labor Organization headquarters in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Sixteen experts of 13 nationalities, drawn from 
government, employer, worker, and independent 
circles, met under the sponsorship of the ILO as a 
part of that organization’s continuing program 
aimed at raising living standards by increasing 
the production of goods and services. 

In opening the meeting, Jef Rens, Deputy 
Director-General of the ILO, declared: ‘‘We in the 
ILO believe that an increase in productivity is not 
an end in itself, but a means to an end which the 
ILO exists to serve—an end of raising general 
standards of living and promoting social progress 
and social justice.” 

Under the chairmanship of George V. Hay- 
thorne, chairman of the Canadian Government's 
Interdepartmental Committee on Measurement 
and Analysis of Productivity, the experts agreed 
that it was of the utmost importance, if higher 
productivity was in fact to lead to higher living 
standards, that the benefits should be equitably 
distributed among capital, labor, and consumers, 
and that this achievement called for full co- 
operation of governments, employers, and workers. 
Improvements in equipment and techniques might, 
the experts felt, make it necessary for some workers 
to change their jobs. Measures to increase pro- 
ductivity should, therefore, be accompanied by 
measures to protect the interests of the workers 
who might lose their jobs. 

The experts suggested that the I[LO’s work in 
the productivity field should include three main 
objectives: (1) to promote wider understanding; 
(2) to ensure that increased productivity led 
rapidly to improvements in economic and social 
welfare; (3) to provide technical assistance and 
advice on raising productivity. 

The conclusions of the experts are embodied in 
a report which will be considered by the ILO’s 
Governing Body in February 1953, after which it 
will be widely publicized. 








Workmen’s compensation laws have been en- 
acted by all of the States, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. Federal laws cover Government 
employees and longshoremen and harbor workers. 
The Federal act 
harbor workers has 
private employees in the District of Columbia. 


covering longshoremen and 


been made applicable to 

Compensation laws are classed as either com- 
pulsory or elective. A compulsory law requires 
every employer covered by the law to pay the 
compensation benefits specified. Under an elective 
law, the employer may accept or reject the act. 
However, an emplover electing to reject the act 
is subject to common lawsuit without the benefit 
of the defenses of negligence of fellow servant, 
assumption of risk, and contributory negligence. 

An accurate estimate of the number of workers 
protected by these laws has never been possible 
because of the wide variation in the coverage 
pattern. It has been noted, however, that no law 
covers all employments. The principal occupa- 
tional groups deprived of the protection of work- 
men’s compensation are agricultural and domestic 
workers. Some steps, however, toward inclusion 
of agricultural workers have been taken. Other 
exclusions usually found are casual workers, and 
employees of small businessses, since most laws 
exempt employers with less than a specified num- 
ber of employees. In general, however, these 
excluded employments can be brought under the 
law through the voluntary acceptance of the 
employer. 
Insurance Required 

In order to be certain that the benefit payments 
will be made when due, the laws require that an 
employer insure his liability, or give proof of his 
ability to carry his own risk, which is known as 
self-insurance. Usually employers are permitted 
to insure with private insurance companies. In 18 
States and in Puerto Rico, State insurance funds 
have been established, and in 8 of these, the 
employer must insure in such fund. 

None of the early workmen’s compensation 
laws in this country made any specific provision 
for the coverage of occupational diseases. However 


it is now generally recognized that the worker 


Workmen’s Compensation Laws in Operation in All States 


Workmen's Compensation Benefits for Temporary Total Dis- 


State 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas. 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist. Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 


Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia _- 
Washington __ 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
United States: 
Civil Employees 
Longshoremen 


ability as of December 1952 


Maximum 
percentage 
of wages 


662-75 
662, 


Maximum period 


300 weeks 
Period of disability 
433 weeks 
450 weeks 
240 weeks 
Period of disability 
780 weeks 
Period of disability 
do ; 


350 weeks 
do 
Period of disability 


400 weeks; thereafter 
$10 per week ($12 if 


dependents). 
Period of disability 
500 weeks 
300 weeks 
416 weeks 
520 weeks 
300 weeks 
500 weeks 
312 weeks 
Period of disability 
500 weeks 
310 weeks 
450 weeks 
400 weeks 
300 weeks 


300 weeks; thereafter 
45 percent of wages, 


maximum $20. 
433 weeks 
300 weeks 
do 
550 weeks 
Period of disability 
400 weeks 
Period of disability 
312 weeks 


300 weeks; may be ex- 
tended to 500 weeks. 


Period of disability 
700 weeks 

104 weeks 

1,000 weeks 

500 weeks 

312 weeks 

300 weeks 

401 weeks 

313 weeks 

260 weeks 

500 weeks 

Period of disability 
156 weeks 

Period of disability 

do 


do 
do 


$30 plus $2.50 for each total dependent. 
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Maximum 
payments 
per week 


$23.00 


150.00 
25.00 
35.00 
28.00 
36.00 
30.00 
35.00 
35.00 
24.00 
35.00 

$20.00- 37.00 


25.50 -34.00 
27.00 
28.00 
25.00 
27.00 
30.00 
24.00 
32.00 


(‘) 
28.00 38.00 
32.00 
25.00 
30.00 
21.50 27.50 
26.00 


24.23 34.62 
30.00 


30.00 
30.00 
32.00 
30.00 
25.00- 42.00 
32.20 
25.00 


25.38-45.00 
30.00 


15.00 
28.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
27.50-34.38 
25.00 


25.00 
23.08 42.69 
25.00 
37.00 
21.23-43.85 


121.15 
35.00 
























Dis- 


ium 
ats 
Pek 


$23.00 
150.00 


35.00 
28.00 








incurring an occupational disease should be com- 
pensated the same as if he incurred an injury 
through an accident. Some provision for this is 
made in 44 States, Alaska, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and under the Federal laws 
covering longshoremen and government employees. 
Nineteen of the laws have schedule coverage, 
which means that they cover only the diseases 
listed in the act 
general 


Thirty-one laws now provicde full or 


coverage; that is, they cover all occupational 


diseases. The expapsion of occupational disease 
coverage and adoption of full coverage has been 
an outstanding development in recent vears. 
Under the occupational disease provisions, the 
benefit payments for disability or death or medical 
same as for accidental 


eare are generally the 


injuries, except in certain States with respect 


to silicosis, asbestosis, or other dust diseases, 

All compensation acts contain some provision 
for medical aid to be furnished to injured workers. 
In the early legislation, the provision for medical 


aid was restricted as to the monetary amount, the 


period of treatment, or both. The recent legisla- 
tive trend, however, has been toward the granting 
of unlimited benefits. At the 
36 of the 54 State, Territorial, and Federal com- 


pensation laws give full medical aid. The remaining 


medical present, 


18 laws impose limitations on the amount of the 
medical aid or on the period of time during which 
aid shall be both 
limitations may apply. 


such rendered, o1 types of 
Most State laws set the weekly benefit between 
one-half 


wage. In addition, most States limit the maximum 


and two-thirds of the regular weekly 


amount of weekly benefits and the period of 
payment. Maximum weekly payments in a few 
States exceed $40, but in the greater number of 
States the 


Because of these maximum limitations, the workers 


maximum is between $25 and $35. 
do not necessarily receive the amount of benefits 
indicated by the preentage of the wage. 

The accompanying chart showing the benefits 
for temporary total disability can be used as a 
vardstick to compare compensation benefits under 
the various laws, for it is in this category that 


most compensation cases fall. 


Secretary-Designate Durkin Visits Department 





Tobin and Durkin”chat in the Secretary's Office. 
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Martin P. Durkin, Secretary of Labor-designate, 
was reportedly almost as busy during December 
as he will become after January 20 when he takes 
over affairs in the Department of Labor 

In addition to laying aside the affairs of the 
United Association of Journeymen and Appren- 
tices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry, 
AFL, he has been reorienting himself in conducting 
a government Department of Labor. He served 
as Director of Labor in the State of Illinois from 
1933 to 1941. 

On December 9 Durkin 
Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin. The first 
hour was in private, the next half hour was with 


spent 2 hours with 


newsreel and television photographers and radi 


broadcasting recordists. He then met, with 
Secretary Tobin, about 50 Washington newspaper 
and magazine correspondents. Mostly he told 


them, however, that the things they asked about 
were matters he wouldn’t be in position to discuss 
until after he became Secretary. 








Craft Training Planned 
For Veterans by VA, BA 


An agreement has been reached between the 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
the Veterans’ Administration under which the two 
agencies will work together to assure a high 
standard of on-the-job training for discharged 
service men and women entitled to such training 
under the Veterans’ Readjustment Act of 1952. 

The Apprenticeship bureau will review all ap- 
prenticeship or other training on-the-job programs 
submitted by training establishments to VA head- 
quarters for national approval and advice on the 
quality of these programs and whether they meet 
the minimum standards required. 

In those States where the approval of training 
programs rests with State or local agencies, the 
bureau will advise on principles and standards for 
cooperative agreements between the VA Adminis- 
trator and the other agencies relating to the 
approval of courses of education or training. In the 
States of Maine, North Dakota, and Idaho, 
bureau field representatives will make inspections 
of training establishments requesting approval of 
courses of apprenticeship or other training on the 
job for veterans to find if these courses meet the 
criteria established by the Congress (Public Law 
550, 82d Cong.). 

In Texas the bureau will inspect all training 
establishments seeking approval to offer courses in 
apprenticeship under Public Law 550, Eighty- 
second Congress and Public Law 346, Seventy- 
eighth Congress as amended, and recommend 
approval of such of the courses as are found to 
meet the criteria of the appropriate act. Actual 
approval of training establishments remains with 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Technical advice on problems affecting appren- 
ticeship and other types of on-the-job training will 
be provided by the Apprenticeship Bureau to the 
Administration. The agreement 


Veterans’ pro- 


vides for full exchange of information between 
officials of the two agencies concerning inspections 
and approvals of establishments offering on-the- 
job training to veterans. The arrangement is in- 
tended to carry out the wishes of the Congress to 
have better coordination between programs for 
veterans and those designed for all citizens. 











Employer May Refuse 
To Bargain During Slowdown 


The National Labor Relations Board has ruled 
unanimously that an employer may lawfully refuse 
to bargain with his emplovees’ union during the 
period of a slowdown. 

It was the first time that this question had come 
before the Board for decision. 

The ruling was made in a case brought against 
the Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp. by Local 
No. 441 of the International Union of Electrical 
Workers (CIO). The case involved the company’s 
plant at Elizabeth, N. J. 

The Board held that the employer's normal duty 
to bargain was suspended for the duration of the 
slowdown, because the union's calling of the slow- 
down constituted “an absence of fair dealing’ 
which precluded testing the employer's own good 
faith. The Board termed the slowdown “‘a harass- 
ing tactic irreconcilable with the act's require- 
ment of reasoned discussion in a background of 
balanced bargaining relations upon which good 
faith bargaining must rest.” 

The Board had held in 
employer may lawfully discharge employees who 


prior Cases that an 


engage in slowdowns. 
Board's Decision 


In the decision, the Board said: 

“The vice of the slowdown derives in part from 
the attempted dictation by employees, through 
this conduct, of their own terms of employment 
They are accepting compensation from their em- 
ployer without giving him a regular return of work 
done.” 

“The Respondent [company] refused to negoti- 
ate from June 13 to June 19, 1950, the period of the 
slowdown, but resumed negotiations as soon as the 
union called off the slowdown. It did not discharge 
any employees for participating in the slowdown, 
as it would have had the right to do under estab- 
lished Board and court precedents.” 

In the same case, the Board also ruled unani- 
mously that the employer failed to bargain in good 
faith by (1) insisting that the union take any 
“fringe”’ benefits in the form of a wage increase and 
(2) refusing to furnish information on a group in- 
surance program for employees. 
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Mobile, Ala.—A local produce wholesaler, found 
guilty of violating the minimum wage, record- 
keeping and child-labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act (wage hour law), was fined 
$1,000 in the Federal District Court here recently. 

John Vella, Jr., partner in the firm of John Vella 
«& Sons, entered a plea of nolo contendere (no con- 
test). The criminal information detailing the 
charges explained that the defendant had failed to 
pay his employees the legal minimum wage, and 
that he had falsified his records to show fewer 
hours than employees had actually worked. 

The child-labor violation, the information said, 
resulted from the employment of a 17-year-old 
minor as a driver of a motor vehicle. This is an 
occupation forbidden to minors under 18 by terms 
of one of the hazardous occupations orders issued 
by the Secretary of Labor 

United States District Judge Daniel H. Thomas, 
after imposing sentence, remitted half of the fine. 

London, Ay—A Corbin, Ky., coal-mining com- 
pany and its officials were fined $1,000 for criminal 
violations of the wage hour law in the Federal 
District Court. The firm also paid $3,639.21 in 
back wages due employees. 

B. R. Campbell & Son, Inc., President Boyd R. 
Campbell, and Vice President Drexal H. Campbell, 
were charged in a 20-count criminal information 
with violations of the record-keeping, overtime, 
and shipping provisions of the act. The defendants 
entered a plea of nolo contendere (no contest) to all 
charges. 

The information explained that the defendants 
had not only failed to keep proper records but had 
repeatedly falsified time and pay records of many 
employees, that they had not paid overtime, and 
that they had shipped in interstate commerce 
goods produced under substandard labor conditions. 

Chicago, Ill.—A $2,300 fine and the repayment 
of $2,568 in back wages were penalties imposed 


Recent Wage Hour Cases 





upon a local company for violations of the wage 


hour law. 

The Western Picture Frame Co., manufacturer 
of bookcases and tables, was charged in a 46-count 
criminal information with willful violations of the 
overtime, record-keeping, and shipping provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The firm pleaded 
guilty. 

Investigators, checking the company’s records 
for the fourth time, found no records of Saturday 
and Sunday work for several employees nor of 
hours worked over 40 for a number of others. In 
addition, 14 employees were paid at straight-time 
rates instead of time and a half for overtime work. 

Fourteen employees will share in the $2,568.22 
in back wages which the company agreed to repay. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Nearly $20,000 in back wages 
will be repaid by a local corporation charged witb 
willful violations of the overtime provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of coal-mining ma- 
chinery, was charged with wage-hour violations, 
pleaded guilty to the overtime violation charge, 
and was fined $3,500. 

Investigation of the company disclosed that 
many pieceworkers employed in the foundry had 
been allowed to report as early as 4a. m. although 
the records showed their starting time to be 7:30 
a. m. This practice has been stopped, and the 
company is computing the amount of overtime due 
more than 70 employees. Restitution will be 
made under the supervision of the Department 
of Labor’s Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions. 

These cases were developed by investigators of 
the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions of the Department of Labor. Court actions 
were instituted and prosecuted by the United 
States attorney, assisted by the regional attorney 
of the Office of the Solicitor of Labor. 








Analyzing census figures on the employment of 
women, the U.S. Department of Labor’s Women’s 
Bureau reports that clerical work and operative 
work engaged nearly half of all employed women 
in the past vear. 

Presenting its analysis in the recently issued 
1952 Handbook of Facts on Women Workers, the 
Bureau stated that clerical work gave employment 
10 of the 
women workers. The occupation of operatives and 


to 5.284.000 women, or to 3 in every 


kindred workers, No. 2 for women from the point 
of numbers involved, included 3,496,000 women, 
or 2 in every 10 of the employed women. 

Other chief occupational groups for women and 
the number employed during 1952, were those 
which included service workers (except private 
household), 2,134,000; professional, technical, and 
kindred workers, 2,026,000; 
workers, 1,748,000; and sales workers, 1,416,000, 
In each of the remaining major occupation groups 
established by the census, women accounted for 


private household 


less than a million workers, although they ap- 
proached that mark in the group designated as 
“managers, officials, proprietors (except farm 


Increase Since 1940 


In all but one of these occupations, the hand- 
book pointed out, the number of women workers 


Nearly 50% of Women Workers in Clerical, Operative Jobs 






is considerably larger than in 1940. Greatest in- 
creases occurred in the clerical group, W hich added 
2%, million women workers in the 12-vear period 
preceding 1952, and in the operative group, which 
registered a gain of about 114 million women. Sole 
loser where women workers are concerned was the 
field of household employment. Though still a 
chief employer of women, this occupation in 1952 
had 352,000 fewer women workers than in 1940 
and engaged only 1 in every 10 women workers 
instead of almost 2 in every 10 as was the case 


12 vears ago. 


Percentages Women Form of Total 


Examining women’s employment in relation to 
that of men in the major occupational groups, the 
handbook states that women constituted 98 per 
cent of the total private household workers, 65 
percent of the total clerical group, and 46 percent 
of the service workers other than private house- 
hold. 


women formed of the total employment ranged 


In the remaining groups, the proportion 


from 16 percent to 39 percent. 

Reporting on the characteristics of women in 
the labor force, the handbook states that half of 
them are 37 years of age or older and that 55 per- 


cent are married. 


EMPLOYED WoMEN IN Eacn OccupaTIonaL Group, 1940 anno 1952 


Occupation group 


All groups 


Clerical, kindred workers 

Operatives, kindred workers 

Private household workers 

Professional, technical, kindred workers 
Service workers (except private househoid 
Sales workers 

Farmers, farm workers 

Managers, Officials, proprietors (except farm 
Craftsmen, foremen, kindred workers 
Laborers (except farm 


Employed women whose occupations were not reported, a smal! proportion of all employe 


whose occupations were reported 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 





Current sampling reports. 


Number of women Percent distribution 


1940 1952 1940 1945 1947 1952 


11, 920, 000 18, 234, 000 100 100 100 100 
2, 530, 000 5, 284, 000 21 25 26 29 
2. 190, 000 3. 496, 000 IS 24 22 19 
2, 100, 000 1, 748, 000 IS Q 11 LO 
1, 570, 000 2, 026, 000 13 Ss 10 1] 
1, 350, 000 2, 134, 000 11 10 11 12 

830, 000 1, 416, 000 7 7 Ss S 
690, 000 780, 000 6 10 6 { 
456, 000 978, 000 } } y AY 
110, 000 244, 000 l 2 l l 
100, 000 128, 000 l l ] 

i women, Were apportioned accordit the d t 1of those 


Figures for March or April 
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BLS Reports 1952 
Record Employment Year 


Employment in nonfarm industries, at 47.9 mil- 
lion in November, was up by one million since 
November 1951, making 1952 a new all-time high 
employment year, according to the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Most of this gain occurred in manufacturing 
where the continued expansion in military goods 
industries and recovery in consumer goods indus- 
tries from 1951's reduced levels has carried em- 
ployment 640,000 above last year’s level. Signifi- 
cant increases have also occurred over the year in 
trade, finance, and Government employment. 

The year 1952 saw continued expansion in mili- 
tary goods industries. From January to October 
this vear, ordnance plants expanded employment 
by 17 percent, aircraft plants by 15 percent, and 
shipyards by 7 percent, compared to increases in 
these industries of 92, 40, and 30 percent, respec- 
tively, during the same period of 1951. In the nearly 
25 vears since the outbreak of the Korean War, 
these 3 industries have expanded their work force 
by 140 percent with 580,000 new workers. 


Present production schedules indicate continued 
slowing down in the rate of growth in military end 
product industries in 1953. Shipbuilding employ- 
ment appears to have leveled off already. Military 
electronics will reach its employment peak in the 
Spring of 1953, ordnance in the Summer, and 
aircraft by the first quarter of 1954. 

During 1952, industries producing industrial 
equipment halted their employment expansion. 
Expenditures on new plant and equipment have 
remained relatively constant for the past year at 
an annual rate of $27 billion. November 1952 
employment in the machinery industry, at 1.6 
million, was slightly less than a year earlier, and 
the average workweek was a half hour shorter. 
This contrasts with the sharp gains in the first vear 
after Korea, when employment rose by over a 
quarter-million and the workweek by 2 hours, to 
43% hours. 

Federal Government employment declined in 
November for the fourth consecutive month, as 
the steady uptrend since Korea in Federal defense 
agency civilian employment leveled off at 1.2 
million. 





Workweek at Postwar High 
Earnings Up in Factories 


In the Nation’s factories, the average workweek 
continued at the highest level for the season since 
World War II. Weekly earnings rose slightly to a 
new all-time high of $70.66 in mid-November. 
Factories attained record production levels during 
most of 1952 and employed 13% million production 
workers. 

These figures are based on preliminary estimates 
of the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The textile, apparel, and leather products indus- 
tries reported workweeks 2 to 2% hours longer in 
November 1952 than for the same month a year ago, 

In contrast to these gains, however, industries 
producing military goods and industrial equip- 
ment reported over-the-yvear reductions in the 
workweek, with an hour a week drop in the 
ordnance, aircraft, and shipbuilding industries 


Women Don’t Own 
Most of Nation’s Securities 


Perhaps the women don’t hold all the purse- 
strings, after all. 

The Brookings Institution has issued a study, 
Share Ownership in the United States, by Lewis 
H. Kimmel, which presents evidence contrary to 
the widely held notion that women own most of 
the Nation’s securities. Women accounted for 
8.4 million shareholdings of common and preferred 
stocks combined in reporting corporations, or 41.5 
percent of the total; men held 7.6 million, or 37.2 
percent of the total; joint accounts amounted to 
2.6 million; the rest were held by fiduciaries, in- 
stitutions, brokers, and so forth. 

Both in the number of shares held and in market 
value, however, men outranked women by a sub- 
stantial margin—men had 1,050 million shares 
valued at $32 million and women 823 million 
shares valued at $29 million. In the adult popula- 
tion it was estimated that there were 3,210,000 
men who owned shares in publicly owned stocks 
and 3,140,000 women. Only in the age group 60 
and over did women shareholders exceed men 
appreciably in number, and in this group the 
proportion of shareholders was the same for men 
and women---9.1 percent. 























what will happen in labor 


in Feb. 








Expirations of Union Contracts ' 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRopvuctTs 


Rohm and Haas Co.—Bristol, Pa.—Glass, Ceramic & 
Silica Sand Workers (Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions). 

Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc. Electrical 


Workers (Independent 


CONSTRUCTION 


New England Road Builders Association— Intrastate, 


Mass.—Operating Engineers (American Federation of 


Labor). 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


General Instrument Corp.—Elizabeth, N. J.— Electrical 
Workers (CIO). 

Noma Electric Corp.—St. Joseph, Mo. 
ers (AFL). 

Sylvania Electric Products, Ine. 

Electrical Workers (Ind 


Electrical Work- 


Pennsylvania and 


Massachusetts 


Foop AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 


Brewery Proprietors of Milwaukee—Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brewery Workers (CIO). 

Chicago District Ice Association 
sters (AFL). 

H. J. Heinz Co 


Chicago, I|l.—Team- 
Medina, N. Y.—Meat Cutters (AFL). 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 


E. F. Hauserman Co.—Cleveland, Ohio—Furniture 


Workers (CIO), 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. Federal 
Labor Union (AFL). 
R. Wallace & Sons Manufacturing Co. 


Conn.—Jewelry Workers (AFL). 


Ine.—Chicopee, Mass. 


’ 


Wallingford, 





! Affiliation as shown is as received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics* 
Any changes as of this date by the locals are not yet on record. 
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PRINTING, PURLISHING, AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Graphie Arts Association of Washington, D. C., Ine 
Washington, D. C.—-Typographical Unio AFL 


Rerait Trapt 


Department Stores (6 New York, N. ¥ 
Processing & Office Workers (Ind 

J. N. Adam & Co.—Buffalo, N. ¥ Retail Clerks (AFI 

Pasteurized Milk Dealers of Kansas City, Mo., and 

Teamsters AFL). 


Distributive, 


Vicinity 
Rusrer Propvucts 


General Tire & Rubber Co Akror Ohio and Waco, 
Tex.—Rubber Workers (CIO). 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
ers (CIO), 


Interstate 


SERVICES 


Building Owners & Managers Association— Mir 
Minn.— Building Service (AFL). 
Employers Association of Southern Nevada—Hotel & 


Restaurant Workers (AFL). 


neapolis, 


Stone, CLay, AND GLass PRODUCTS 
Corning Glass Works—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Flint Glass 
Workers (AFL). 
TextiLe Mitt. Propuctrs 


French Worsted Co. 
Trades Union (Ind.). 


Woonsocket, R. I Industrial 


Urititres: ELtecrric AND GAs 


Alabama Power Co.—Intrastate, Ala.—Electrical Work- 
ers AFL 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
N. Y.—Utility Workers (CIO). 

Intrastate, Ga. 


Intrastate 

Georgia Power Co. Electrical Work- 
ers (AFL). 

Lynn Gas & Electric Co. 
Chemical Workers (CIO). 

Philadelphia Gas Works Co.—Philadelphia, Pa.—Gas 
Works Employees’ Union (Ind.). 


Lynn, Mass.—Gas, Coke «& 
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Some Current Publications 


Family Income, Expenditures, and Savings in 10 Cities.— 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1065. Data is sum- 
marized on consumer income, expenditures, and savings in 
10 cities during the vears 1946 through 1949. 110 pp. 50 
eents. 

Wholesale Prices, 1950.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1083 \ 
record of each of the primary market price indexes published in 1950. 65 pp. 


35 cents. 





Labor and the Savannah River AEC Project.—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
| Bulletin No. 1100. This study examines the effect upon the surrounding com- 
). munities of the construction of the Savannah River atomic energy project in 
South Carolina. 41 pp. 25 cents. 
Vew Housing in Metropolitan Areas, 1949-51.—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 1115. This report gives comprehensive final results of recent BLS 
studies of the structural characteristics, sales prices, financing, rents, and the 
incomes and veteran status of occupants of new private housing built in 
Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, and a score of other cities. The data relate to 
selected quarters of 1949, 1950, and 1951. 64 pp. 35 cents. 
Employment of Women in an Emergency Period.—Women’'s Bureau Bulle- 
ive, tin No. 241. This bulletin brings together facts relevant to the place of women 
in today’s economy and factors bearing on the effective utilization of woman- 
power during emergency periods, for this purpose drawing on the experience of 
and World Wars land II. 13 pp. 5 cents. 
Manufacturing: Recommended Safety Standards for Federal Installa- 
tions.—Federal Safety Council. These safety standards, developed to estab- 
lish a standard procedure for guarding mechanical power transmission 
ACO, equipment, woodworking machinery, and power presses, are recommended 
for the guidance and use of Federal Departments and agencies. 41 pp. Free. 





nina ipprenticeship, Past and Present, 1952 Edition.—Bureau of Apprenticeship. 
lhe development of apprentice training in this country since Colonial days is 
reviewed in this bulletin. 28 pp. 15 cents. 
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